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SUNDRY MATTERS, 





WE cannot, at present, receive money for | 
Queens, nor can we in justice give a preference | 
among our advertisers; our readers can | 
rest assured that all who offer Queens in 
GLEANINGS, We know to be trustworthy. 


<> 00 <a 

ALL advertising and subscriptions must be 
paid for in advance. If you do not ask to be 
made an exception to our general rule, we shall 
be spared the pain of refusing to accommodate | 
a friend, in what seems to him a trifling matter. 
We are not ill-natured, but when our income 
is made up of only a few cents profit on each 
transaction, that little must be sure, and not 
encumbered by any such laborious machinery | 
as keeping accounts. Look over the price lists 
we send you, observe carefully the conditions 
we have been obliged to require, and we will 
take great pleasure in giving you every thing 
in our line at the very lowest rate possible. 

— 090 ~<a 

We think Mr. Quinby in his new circular 
magnifies the difficulty of getting out the first 
comb in suspended frame hives. We experi- 
ence so little difficulty of this kind in our own 
Apiary that we have scarcely thought of it, 
and we can hardly remember to have heard the 
objection mentioned by others, yet hives with 
suspended frames are in use by thousands. 
We have taken the pains to make inquiry of 
our neighbors, and even those who do not use 
the metal corners, say, since they have strait- 
ened their combs as they should be, they never 
think of having any difficulty of this kind. 

We like his Smoker because it is “right to 
the point” and does not get sparks on the saw- 
dust and quilts; we dislike it because it is a 
bother to keep it going, because it gets filled 
up with soot, and because it costs $1.50, but 
until somebody can give us something cheap- 
er and better, we shall advise it for those who 
are not satistied with the bits of rotten wood 
in a pan, or the Buffalo chips recommended by 
Mr. Langstroth, and described by D. Lyons 
Browne on page 92, Vol. 2. Price of Quinby 
Smoker $1.50, by mail $1.60. We keep them 
at these prices. 


——s 6 ae 
“FRESH ARRIVALS” FOR THE 
MEDLEY. 


UST as our Medley was nearly finished, our 
friend Langstroth appeared, and at his 
earnest request we have consented to delay it, 
until some of the pioneers in the early days of 
the Italians in this country, and several others 
can be added. The following are at hand. 

EuRICK PARMELEE, No. 19 West 38th Street, 
N. Y. City, writes as follows: 

If you = men in your group who have no 
more claim there than I, you will be at least “a 
thousand strong.” Such an army, if all pulling one 
war ought to move something. The Bee has Leen 
with me a source of recreation, as music or any other 
taste with vthers. But little that is going escapes my 
attention. I wish we could combine in an effort to 
ety fully the bee of every country and not rest sat- 
isfied with our poems ——, There may not be 
any money in the large bee of Siam lately noticed in 
one ot our Journals, or in the bee from the Isle of 
Cypress, but it would be a satisfaction to know as 
intimately their habits and what eon of our country 
is suited to them, as we know the bees we now handle 
for profit and pleasure. 


R. H. MELLEN, Amboy, Lee Co., Ills., expres- 
ses very nearly our views, but he don’t tell | 





what to do when you are near cider mills. 

This winter has just about cleaned out all the bees 
in this section. Cause, want of care and nothing else. 
Many here, as well as elsewhere, seem to think that 
successful bee-keeping, isa mystery. Give me goolt 
colonies and plenty of stores (as Muth says) in the fall, 
and a dark dry and warm cellar. at is the mystery 
of wintering bees. Ifthe honey is cidered there is no 
mystery. If I feed poor hay to my cows or any other 
stock, is it a mystery that they come out of the winter 
“spring poor ?” and especially if I have not given them 
proper protection ? I lost no swarms the past winter 
and all are in first rate condition, plenty of honey and 
young bees. Have fed three bushels of oat and rye 
meal. R.H.M = April 17th, 1875. 


A.C. Atwoop, Vanneck, Ontario, Canada. 
Geo. WILLIAM HorNER, Dubuque, Iowa, 
a full fledged Yankeeized Dutchman is herewith 


forwarded to Medina, Ohio, and entrusted to your 
tender care. He is Methodistic by profession and a 


| eeetotaier in practice and has been for over ten vears, 


enjoys a hearty laugh and when he “smiles” it is no: 
through a tumbler. 

J. H. THomas, Brooklyn, Canada West. 

Pror. J. P. Krrrnanp, East Rockport, Cuy- 
ahoga Co., O., see page 18, Vol. 3. 

N. E. PRENTICE, Castalia, Erie Co., O., page 
51 and 105, Vol. 2. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements will be received at the rate of ten 
cents per line, Nonpariel space, each insertion, cash 
in advance; and we require that every Advertiser 
satisfies us of his responsibility and intention to do 
all that he agrees. and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 


POLLEN. 

I will send, free of postage, on receipt of 75c. a root 
ofChinese Wistaria, « magnificent climbing vine, 
ows from 15 to 20 feet in aseason. Profuse bloomer. 
8 work on it from morning until night while in 
blossom. Will send none but good vigorous enone 
All should have one or more of these gorgeous bloom- 

ing vines. Orders filled in rotation. 

Address, J. P. MCELRATH, 

4p Asbury, Warren Co.. N. J. 


VICK?S 


FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1876. 


Published Quarterly.— JANUARY NUMBER 
just issued, and contains over 100 PAGEs, 500 EN- 
GRAVINGS, descriptions of more than 500 of our best 
Flowers and Vegetables, with Directions for 
Culture, COLORED PLATE, etc.—The most useful and 
elegant work of the kind in the world.—Only 25 cents 
for the year.—Published in English and German. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


10 LANGSTROTH HIVES 
WITH COMBS, 
;YOR SALE CHEAP. Hives well made and painted, 
, one and two years old, bees froze and starved. 
Price delivered ai depot, $3.50 each with ten goo 


trames full of good combs. 
5p Address, very soon, D. L. SCOTT, Huron, Ohie, - 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
FROM THE HAMLIN APIARY. 

Safe arrival and Purity guaranteed. One tested 
> sae in May $4.00, five for $18.00. Fifty cts. less, per 
ueen. in each succeeding month during the season. 

Cut Lumber for a 16 frame Langstroth hive. Prices 
on application. 
5-7 BARNUM & PEYTON, Edgetield Junction, Tenn. 


ig yg G a & 
ITALIAN APIARY. 
Tested Queens from an Imported Mother $5.00 each. 
Tested Queens from an American Mother $3.00 each. 
Safe arrivals guaranteed. Address, 
Dr. W. P. MOORE, 
4-6 p Richland Station, Sumner Co., Tenn. 



































EES and Supplies, never before offered, will be 
furnished by M. QUINBY, St. Johnsville, Mont- 
gomery Co., N. Y. Send for circular and price list. 2t¢1 
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FRIEND KELLOGG’S “BEE YARD” 
AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Were NOVICE :—Hurrah for GLEANINGS! it’s 








a—brick I was going to say, but how can a paper 
= bea brick? We are looking anxiously for the 
“Medley.” wouldn’t miss having it for $25.00. Only 
think of it, we are to have the pleasure of looking at 
the faces of many of the ‘old stand by’s” who taught 
us our A, B, C’s in bee-culture. Mr. Langstroth’s pic- 
ture alone is worth much more than the cost of the 
“Medley.” We don’t see Anna Saunder’s name in the 
list; why is it? She told us she had sent her photo to 
you. Hope you have not left her “out in the cold.” 

But yon need1’t think you have all the ““Medleys” 
to yourselves, for we have one too. Our *“*Bee Record” 
book is about 6x8 inches, and on the cover and fly 
leaves I have pasted cuts of hives, slingers, Queen 
nurseries and cages, wax extractors, honey knives, 
honey labels, etc., etc., taken from circulars, and back 
pages of the Journals. I tell you it’s fun to look at 
them all close together, for each one seems to be try- 
ing to speak first, ——- “here, try me, I’m a better 
hive than that one over there”; and to sce the differ- 
ent styles and quirks that men have got up and called 
the best bee hive. Then the extractors step in fora 
share, each one trying to make you believe it will 
sling more honey and in better shape than the others. 
Did you ever try such a “Medley” Novice ? 

Thanks‘for the specimens of honey labels; I send 
one of mine. 

Novice seems to have given up the cold frame in 
disgust, but we are going to try it once more, if we did 
lose two out of three wintered in it. But, mind you, 
those three were our very lightest and put in the pit 
to give them the best chance. The pit was not dug 
till we had to go through eight inches of frost. The 
four put in bee house came through strong and bight, 
and one likewise in cold frame. If Bro. Bidwell can 
use the pit successfully, ‘“‘why in sixty,” can’t we ? 

Will those straw mats shut down close enotgh to 
keep the bees down, or do you have to put a cloth un- 
derside ? 

You say you have thrown away your quilts, when 
they were covered too thickly with propolis. Don’t you 
know it can all be taken off slick and clean by boiling 
in strong soap suds and concentrated lye? It can be, 
and leaves the cloth the color of a beautiful ‘‘yaller 
dorg.”” WILL. W. KELLOGG. 

Oneida, Knox Co., Ill. April 5th, ’75. 


We did not include Miss Anna in our Med- 
ley, for the identical reason that we did not 
several other “bee-women’s, “P. G.” included, 
hecause they wouldn’t let us have their photo’s. 
There were no end of excuses, and of blame 
thrown on the artists, but they finally ended 
up by declaring they were not “good looking.” 
Had we all been governed in the matter by 
such weighty arguments, we fear our Medley 
would have much of it been blank paper. 

Mr. K’s label has one feature that pleases 
us; it says simply “from Kellogg’s Bee Yard.” 
How is it fellow bee-keepers, are we proprietors 
of “The Great Spread Eagle Apiaries,” or are 
we simply, owners of a “bee yard?” In our 
correspondence with Grimm, Hetherington, 
and Harbison, we do not remember to have 
seen any name at all given their respective 
places of business. Perhaps they don’t need 
any, but it would be a great relief many times 
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IND HONEY 


No. V. 


if all of you would use envelopes and postals, 
with your full address printed thereon; we are 
also, Yankee enough to like to know every 
body’s occupation, and we confess that we 
rather like the idea of a pretty name to the 
Apiary, if it conveys no erroneous idea. 

We can readily understand that Mr. Bidwell 
succeeds, by keeping his “pit” covered with 
straw and boards the greater part of the win- 
ter, but we cannot help thinking his success 
would be equal, did he dispense with all glass 
entirely, which would amount to the same 
thing as carrying the bees out whenever suita- 
ble weather occurred. 

The straw mats do not shut down as closely 
as quilts, and we can not find that bees winter 
better than with the quilts, when soft clean 
ones are used and the quilts are much the 
handiest for summer use. Yes; benzine will 
also clean them, but it is cheaper for ws to use 
new ones about once in 3 years. 
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OUR OWN APIARY. 





Le is now the 6th of April, and the weather 
A. has been for the last 10 days, all that could 
be desired. Never in our experience have we 
seen bees work on meal as they do now ; since 
March 30th, as mentioned in the last number, 
they have seemed to get crazier and crazier 
each day, and as no natural pollen made its 
appearance until yesterday, we have had am- 
ple time for sundry experiments with different 
kinds of meal. Wheat flour’ seems to come 
next to the rye and oats, and then comes corn 
meal, and buckwheat, oil meal etc. The latter 
was only tried after they had commenced on 
natural pollen, which may make a difference ; 
they certainly use it, but do not seem to fancy 
it as they do fresh rye and oats. We fully dem- 
onstrated the latter point by trying to make 
them take meal that was ground a year ago; 
they would use it, but only when the new was 
not to be had. 

The condition of the hives is most encoura- 
ging; solid masses of cells of this artificial pol- 
len are found along the top bars and end bars 
of the frames, and the balance of the comb is 
an entire sheet of eggs with perhaps larve of 
the size of small beads occupying the centre. 
Almost the entire Apiary presents an unvary- 
ing scene of activity and prosperity, if we ex- 
cept three hives; one of them is the hive con- 
taining natural stores that we have several 
times referred to, as having been brought from 
a neighbor’s Apiary ; they have become so re- 
duced by dysentery, that nothing but brood 
from others can save them, and we may here 
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remark that we have probably made our last 
experiment to determine the superiority of 
sugar over natural stores. Others may do as 
they choose, but we shall provide sugar for 
feeding in the fall, or at any other season when 
feeding may be advisable. One other colony, 
although strong and rearing brood rapidly, is 
bringing out daily what we might term sick 
bees. ‘Lheir bodies are elongated almost like 
Queens, and they crawl about in front of the 
hive in the sun, tor several yards, but eventu- 
ally die, and this occurs even during our 
warmest days. Thé ground is getting covered 
with them, and yet their comrades are gather- 
ing pollen as briskly as any hive in the yard. 
Their stores are sealed, every thing looks heal- 
thy inside, and yet this mortality continues to 
goon. There are no symptoms of dysentery, 
and the puzzling part or it is, that cold days or 
nights do not secm to aggravate it at all. 

Our third bad one, is the Quinby hive, in the 
abandoned forcing hous«. Since the south 
side has been opened, we have a more even 
temperature inside than outside, but this even 
temperature ranges too low for brood rearing: 
even during our warmcst weather, the influence 
of the underground apartment is such as to 
keep the air inside at about 45 or 50°, when out 
in the open air, it is up to 70 or 80°. Here is 
where we see the advautage of hives with thin 
walls; frequently the weather changes sudden- 
ly, or the sun warms up the air in the morning 
so quickly that hives with double walls, or 
those placed in a shaded position will not be 
stirring until the bees have been at work an 
hour or two in the others. A winter reposito- 
ry of course should be as free from atmospheric 
changes as pessible, as we wish the bees there 
to sicep; but in April and May, the case is 
different and we would give them all the sun 
possible. Ifthe colony is strong, we cannot 
discover that an cccasional frosty night does 
any harm. 

April 8ih—Continued beautiful weather and 
presperity. The new lot of brood is now just 
beginning to be sealed over. In examinations, 
we have been puzzied to find in many stocks, 
dead larve in the centcr of the cluster, gener- 
ally full grown, and in some cases sealed or 
partially sealed over; we might have feared 
foul brood, had this looked black, but it is 
echite. We think the solution is this: most of 
our colonies had brood in different stages when 
taken out of the house, and about the 24th of 
March we had several zero freezes; now in 


moderate colonies, this perhaps killed all un- | 


sealed Jarve, and may be none of the other. 


Accordingly after the zero weather was | 
over, brocd rearing was started anew 


from the egg; as this severe weather occurred | 


just about two weeks ago, our oldest larve 
should be just being sealed, which is really the 
condition of most of our hives. The moral 
seems to be, that bees should be kept in-doors 
until all prospect of zero freezes are past; as 


we frequently have such weather of late years | 
in March, will it not be best to keep our bees | 


in-doors as a general thing until April? These 
remarks, of course refer to this latitude. 


April 9th—One colony is found Queenless. | 
They have plenty of bees, and have been bring- | 


ing pollen briskiy, but examination shows nei- 
thereges nor brood. As their Queen was nearly 


3 years old, it seems to us the case only points 
out another moral. As a remedy, we took the 
weak colony out of the Quinby hive just at 
dusk, combs, bees and all, and set them gently 
into one side of the Queenless hive. As we 
were led to expect by iormer experiments, the 
bees soon scraped acquaintance by crossing 
antenne, and very soon the news of a new fer- 
tile Queen spread through the hive; the mourn- 
ing note of Queenlessness ceased, and soon there 
was a rush of all hands to see if the good news 
was really true. When satisfied, so boundless 
was their rejoicing that they took wing and 
filled the air as they would of a summer after- 
noon, although it was nearly dark. In the 
morning the Queen had laid a broad circle of 
eggs, and these bees were the first in the Apia- 
ry to scamper in with huge loads of pollen. 
Of course we were obliged to put on an upper 
story, and stand the Q. frames on end, to get 
them into an L. hive. It is our impression 
that a Queen can thus be introduced into a 
hive that is Queenless and without brood, with 
scarcely a failure. 

Of course we expected the flying bees from 
the Q. hive would be lost, and Mrs. N. was 
lamenting during the forenoon, that nothing 
could be done for the homeless wanderers that 
went in and out of their deserted home, with 
such a doleful and disappointed hum of dis- 
tress. About dark on going into the Apiary 
to see it we could not do something for these 
lest Oncs, We discovered a brisk going out and 
in of the hive that had been Queenless; on 
looking at the Q. hive we saw quite a cluster.of 
becs on the combs, and they were really having 
a fine time in conveying the honey trom these 
combs to the new hive where their Queen was. 
Was it purely accidental that no other hive in 
the Apiary had any hand in this, or had these 
little fellows really taken in the full state of 
affairs, found where their Queen was, and 
agrecd on moving em masse, carrying along 
their honey, and jvining hands peaceably with 
the bercavecd colony? We accept the latter, 
for nota bee remaincd in the Q. hive over 
night: The hives are perhaps 5 rods distant, 
and the Q. hive was in the torcing house en- 
tirely out of sight of the other. 

Ayril 10th—Lhe one hive containing natural 
stores, has been united with another, to 
save it, so Wwe have now only 51 colonies; as 
one of our remaining Queens secms to go rather 
slowly, we think one more doubling, so that 
we have an even 50 to commence the season 
| with, will perhaps be advisable. 
| April 19th—We have had another very cold 
| spell, even as low as only 14° above zero; our 
| weakest colony died out-right, (which leaves us 
| 
} 
' 





with an even 50,) and all were more or less in- 
jured. Our strongest colony had brood clear 
down to the bottom bar of their central combs, 
and so near the entrance that the severe freeze, 
drove them back away from it allowing it to 
freeze; the consequence was that we founda 
small heap of bees in front of the hive, and 
among it we found brood almost matured. At 
| first we thought they might have suffered from 
want of water, or even stores, but examination, 

showed plenty of stores, and water that had 
run down on the bottom board at the back end, 
| so we are forced to think the trouble was that 


| their brood was more than they could cover 
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under the circumstances. This was an L. hive, 
and all the rest have suffered more or less in 
the same way, unless it is the Standard hive 
which has combs running across the other 
way, and has the brood separated from the en- 
trance by several empty combs. The . large 
supply of pollen is getting low, but is not quite 
exhausted. 

April 20th—Mr. Langstroth has been our 
guest for the past week, and many are the 
talks and pleasant contests we have had on 
the many unsettled questions pertaining to 
bee-culture. The ground he went over years 
ago, and the great multitude of experiments he 
has made in times past, many of them to de- 
cide points which we have supposed had never 
been considered before, are astonishing; and 
particularly his wonderful powers of memory in 
referring to the exact place in which the sub- 
ject has been considered in the earlier volumes 
of the A, B. J., or in the earlier editions of his 
work. Since the freeze, our bees have ceased 
getting the natural pollen and he suggested 
that we give them a substitute in their hives. 
We at once expressed incredulity, and when he 
mentioned a mixture of honey and rye meal, 
we told him we had tried it over and ‘over 
again, but without even the slightest trace of 
success. He smiled pleasantly, directed Mrs. 
N. to sift the coarse particles out of the rye 
meal, and make a “feed” of honey and the meal 
that should not be thicker than good syrup. 
This was put in a feeder and given them when 
quite warm. Sure enough they take it up like 
chickens, and ask us as well as they can for 
more, and we are watching with interest to 
see whether it is really used as pollen or only 
aus honey. Mr. L’s idea is that the mixture is 
taken directly into the stomach of the nursing 
bees; to eliminate the milky food for the larve. 


April 21st—During the severe wintry weath- 
er we are having now, the Universal feeder 
will not work ; the only way to feed, is to turn 
up the quilt and pour our “gruel” directly on 
the cluster. Now it is not desirable to tear up 
the quilt in cool weather, as you all know, 
and that the bees object to such unceremonious 
disturbances, we well know from past experi- 
ence, having one season fed all our Apiary in 
this manner, all through March and April. 
Do you remember what Thaddeus Smith says 
of old hats on page 29? Well, Mr. Langstroth 
in speaking of our quilts, says that he has been 
fully convinced for years that a shallow cavity 
is needed above the combs or some device for 
the bees to back up into, like a flock 
of sheep in cold weather, and also to enable 
them to avoid the repeated disaster of getting 
separated from the main cluster by combs etc. 
Now Mr. L. says, and with reason that part of 
the quilt should be raised a little from the top 
of the frames, for wintering, by laying cross- 
wise two corn cobs about eight inches long and 
six inches apart. Where quilts are pretty well 
covered with propolis, a more efficient ventila- 
tion would be desirable for this cavity, and 
Mr. L. insists that every quilt should have a 
hole in the centre about 1 inch across, and that 
this hole be always kept filled with coarse wool, 
this, he assures us the bees will not in any 
way meddle with when used for such a pur- 
pose. In the spring, the cobs are to be removed 
and this hole in the quilt enables us to feed or 





get a look at the bees without disturbing the 
edges of the quilt which are waxed down close 
and secure. We have always objected to hav- 
ing any hole cut through the quilts, but if this 
wool will really remain undisturbed by the 
mischievous ones to be found in many hives, 
we may become a convert to it. 

Almost any kind of feeder may be used 
over this hole, or a piece of spare comb with a 
hole through it may be laid over the hole in 
the quilt, and the meal and sugar mixture, 
grue! perhaps we had better call it, may be 
poured into the cells, or a table-spoonful may 
be poured directly down upon the bees. Were 
we to sum up feeders, perhaps we would say 
that out-door feeding is the least trouble, when 
the bees can fly, and where there are not too 
many neigbboring hives to join in; when the 
latter is an objection, the Universal feeder 
comes next; if it is desirable to feed during 
cold spring weather, the plan just mentioned 
seems most direct and effectual. 

L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


E take pleasure in laying before our 
| readers the following from our old 


friend and benefactor. 

FRIEND ROOT:—I heartily thank you for your 
kind words of generous appreciation in the April No. 
of GLEANINGS. Still I cannot consent to receive any 
pecuniary contributions. Should I ever be reduced to 
such straits as to need help from those who think that 
they have been benefitted by my writings and inven- 
tions, I would accept it in the same spirit in which it 
would be — 

I am no longer able to give my personal supervision 
to bees, and have no intention of building up another 
Apiary. A neighbor is willing to take charge of a few 
stocks for me, that I may be able to supply my own 
table with honey. If any of my bee-keeping friends 
who are abundantly able to do so, would take pleasure 
in sending me some bees, or afew hives with good 
empty combs in standard Langstroth frames, I should 
not only be glad to receive them, but would try in 
some way to reciprocate the favor—perhaps by send- 
ing them another year a choice tested Queen. 

Vith thanks to God for restored health, and with 
kindest preotiags to all bee-keepers who may see these 
lines, Very truly your friend. 

April 15th, 1875. L. L., LANGSTROTH. 

(For Gleanings. ]} 
PERSONAL. 

This heading, over my signature, may remind 
some, of my personals in the A. B. J., in 1872. 
With no intention of reviving past animosities, 
I desire to say that soon after these personals 
appeared, I regretted some things in them. 
For the first time in my life, instead of a state- 
ment of facts with what seemed to me the nec- 
essary conclusions from them, I used bitter 
epithets and invectives. Coming from a man 
of my age and profession this was the less ex- 
cusable. Perhaps I never lost so good an op- 
portunity of showing the best way of conduct- 
ing such controversies as we deem necessary 
in defence of our rights. 

About. two years ago I personally expressed 
to Mr. H. A. King, my regret for the invidious 
comparisons in which I had indulged, and my 
intention of withdrawing them as publicly as 
they were made. Able again to use my pen, I 
am glad to carry out this intention. If my ex- 


ample has encouraged the acrimoniousness 
with which questions have been discussed, and 
controversies carried on among American Bee- 
Keepers, I hope this personal may contribute 
somewhat to soften such needless asperities. 
April 28rd, 1875. 


L. L. LANGSTROTH. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





A REPORT OF THE SEASON OF 1874, ETC. 


BY J. D. KRUSCHKE, 





our troubles (mine and yours) in “Springing” 

were of a remarkable similarity. Now i started 
like yourself, with 58 colonies a year ago ; well, last 
spring they dwindled down to 29, besides one we sold. 
Friend Duffeler, in Dec. No., gives a good report ot 
the spring—how cold and untavorabie it was tor bees. 
When honey was gathered to any extent, I don’t think 
I had 5 strong stocks in my Apilury! Now mark the 
result: From these stocks (30) 61 were made, and all 
have plenty of stures; most have 10 trames, size 16},x 
lu inches inside, and ali are strong enough to wiuter, 
under favorable circumstances. 1am sure each has 
a fertile Queen—raised ali Queens my self except two— 
Lought ove {talian from Ch. Dadant, and earned an- 
other. IL tried to have afew nuclei tor winter, but 
they built up so fast in numbers, and as I could easily 
help them trom other stocks, { made tull stocks of 
them. One stock | made in this wise: I took off most 
of my honey boxes at one time, placed them close to- 
gether, put a hive with comb and a caged Queen over 
them, and covered the whole with sheets—all done 
out-doors—and the bees all collected in the hive, 
when the Queen was released, and all was well. Like 
you, friend N., L had plenty of comb, buta good deal 
orit was ruined by the moth, for want ol a proper 
place to keep it, so that Ll atiowed each hive to vulida 
comb or two. Of honey i got 650 lbs. box, and about 
700 Ibs. extracted, the latter Ltook only trom such 
hives as were too weak, and that t could not induce 
to work in boxes. Spoiled 3 good stocks for the sea- 
son, as regards box honey, by being just one day too 
late in cutting out my Queen Celis Lo supply them! so 
they were compelled to raise their own Queens, and 
they did not make a pound of box honey, while some 
made over 100 ibs.; what a dilierence from such a 
siight Cause. 

su far then, we might consider the season’s work a 
great success; Lut now comes the drawback: 1 haa 
to sell my houey very cheap, or at least it was sviu ai 
a very iow Higwe; the comb ior Isc. and extracted Lic ; 
a small proportion of the Lox honey was sold for more, 
and halt of the extracied Ll sold here tor which i real- 
ized trom 15 to lsc. per ib. Next year, shall try to seil 
all my honey at home; ‘Most of the bee-keepers around 
here did so this year, and maue considerably more 
than i did. ‘the market ior honey here is increasing 
linely. 

On the ifth of Nov. my bees were ail put into their 
Clamps, ip apparently good condition. i made the 
clumps a iilie Warmer, and 1 thik a jitue dryer. 
The temperature thus far, has stood mostly at 40%; 
shall try to’keep it a title higher hereatter. 

Now ior aie Commenis on cuntents of Noy. GLEAN- 
mNGs. Li. Liucdson tess us how to secure strait combs. 
Now Wiih wy juan, i have sv tar lound no trouble; 
my hives how i0 ames and one partilion-board 5 and 
lor Wink ling it is vuly Necessary to ullow 5 trames to 


ch RIEND NOVICE :—Last spring I wrote you that 





remain sv that tWo thames of COMb are left to start | 


unether hive with. iu spring or 7 trames will be 
enough for a stock, so that We have 3 or tour frames 
to start another stock with which is quite suflicient 
to make them Luiid StyYait comb through the whoie 
hive, if evenly distribuied. 1 use Dadart’s comb 
Kuides (sce page 57 last month) on my frumes and in 
the honey boxes, and find they follow them nicely. 
5. FE. Newman, speaks of bees gathering meal in the 
fall, my neighbor, Mr. Potter, had them do so to quite 
anextent. Lo indece them to work on it, he smears a 
little unise oil around the meal. 1 tried this last 
s) Ying, and found the bees went to work almost imme- 
diately, and too. aiter having kept honey exposed in 
comb for some time. Our bees gathered great quan- 
lities of honey trom Golden rod and Aster, (i just 
learned the name of the latter by your description) so 
much, that one hive, which had not worked in boxes 
reviously, stored about) ibs. trom these plants alone. 
Ve had some 25 acres of buckwheat in the neighbor- 
hood, which was a great help to the bees. J had about 
1\ acres ot rape, and running the sisk of having it 
said. that 1 have an “ax to grind,” 1 will state, that al- 
though the season was dry, and tie seed came up very 
tinevenly, vet at no Lime during its bloom did the bees 
“quit their hoid” upon it; and at all times more bees 
eould be seen in it, than on the buckwheat. While on 
buckwheat they worked mostly at morning and cve- 
ning, on the rape they worked @l day. 
In vegard to Problem No. 24, Pwould say, it has 


veon quite fully discussed in A. B. J, by Ch. Dadant 
and others, aad the conclusion seems to be, that it is 
rather unsafe to winter bees without pollen. 

All of you are troubied more or less 


beue-Kecpers! 


with leaky covers. We have tried something the past 
season which has, so tar, worked satisfactorily to pre- 
vent this trouble, so much so, that we have put all our 
covers under cover where we Can get them in the win- 
ter, and give them the same treatment. What is it? 
Why! its simply common brown building paper. 
Take a roll of paper, lay it on asmooth work bench, 
lay your cover on it, and cut the paper so it will pro- 
ject about an inch all round; now turn up this projec- 
tion nicely, and nail a strip of wood over it, so it will 
“hug up” smooth to the cover top. Then prime it 
with thick paint—yellow ochre is good, and cheap, give 
it two such coats, ana when dry it will shed water Jike 
atop. You see by the process, you can use the poor- 
est kind of boards, and the paper will cover the iniq- 
uilty. I would advise to paint the vaper on the under 
side before putting on (then on top of course).and use 
narrow boards tor cover, to prevent their warping. 

Last spring we tried the experiment of feeding bees 
out-doors and found it a perfect success. As you have 
been already informed, our bees were weak, but in- 
stead of starting robbing among them, I verily believe, 
it prevented it; tor they did not rob at all, whilst with- 
out this supply, we certainly would have seen some 
fun. We placed the food about 10 rods trom the Api- 
ary, and I think “thereby hangs a tale.” 


J. D. KRUSCHKE, 
Berlin, Wis. Dec. 17th, 1874. 


—> 00m 
HOW TO GET ALONG WELL. 


WN: No! We don’t mean any thing of the 





sort. To be sure if we should dig a well 
in the ground, and dig it very deep, it would be 
a “long well,” but that is not what we mean, 
we mean, how to get along pleasantly 
with the “all sorts” of people that begin now 
to make up our list of patrons, and we wish to 
consider, all our patrons, friends. For instance; 
if very many pcople persist in writing good 
things on both sides of the paper, and thus pre- 
vent our “scissoring” their communications, 
etc., Shall we scold about it, and try to mould 
several hundered people to our wauts, or shall 
we endeavor to mould our wants to fit the peo- 
pie, and let them do things in their own way, 
or as ‘they can most conveniently ? 

If those who write us letters will persist in 
supposing that we remember all that was in 
the letter they wrote us a week or two ago, 
shali we call them stupid for not knowing that 
we have so many every day, that we can’t re- 
member all of them, or shall we take a little 
more. trouble ourselves, and file our lettets 
away, so that we can find any letter referred 
to aiter a reasonable length of time? If folks 
will omit to give their addreses in full some- 
times, even sending money, and then after 
awhile abuse us for not sending their papers, 
shall we write back that ‘twas their own fault, 
and it’s “good enough for them” etc.; or shall 
we provide ourselves with a list of all the Post 
Offices, printed lists of all who have ever been 
subscribers and every thing we can think of to 
save both time and annoyance to our, fellow 
beings as well as ourselves even if the muddle 
is purely theirown fault? Again, if by losing 
8c, we can save a fellow blunderer 6v, ought 
we not todo it? [There is an exception to the 
latter, where you are purposely, and repeatedly 
asked to lose your hard carned nickels.} Even 
supposing you find a person azefully stupid (as 
you may perhaps think ¢e¢ are sometimes), shall 
we tell him so, and that he hasn’t “even an 
idea of business,” or shall we take it for grant- 
ed that such an individual may be expected to 
turn up about once in so often, and it is our 
duty to treat him asa brother? Shall we not 
consider that the peor fellow will doubtless 
have trouble cnough any way with his ideas of 
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things, and that if we throw a little sun-shine 
about his path, it will cost us but little, and 
may tend to make his life average with the 
rest. 

We fear an Editor many times loses sight of 
the fact, that it isa much easier matter for 
him to conform to the habits of a thousand of 
his subscribers, than to have the thousand ali, 
conform to some project of his own. We have 
many times thought of making requests to our 
subscribers, such as asking them not to send 
us checks for the small sum of 75c, when it 
costs 25 or 50c to get them collected ; that they 
would not ask us questions that were plainly 
answered on our price list; that they would 
not expect us to reply individually to all their 
kind letters etc., etc.; but on the whole, we 
will just say keep on in your accustomed way, 
and we will try to conform to it. If you are 
busy, and don’t think, put your money and 
questions both in the middle ofa long letter, 
ewritten on both sides, and then change your 
mind in the post-script if you choose, or refer 
to a former letter. We cannot promise posi- 
tively, but we will try and preserve all letters. 
We are going to try too, to remember the di- 
mensions of the frames that each friend uses, 
>0 when he orders an Extractor, we shall not 
be bothered if he don’t tell. Thus: we remem- 
ber that Rev. J. Van Eaton, is 12x12 inside, 
whereas R.S. Becktell, is 12x12 outside, Prof. 
Cook, 1114x1114, Dadant is somewhere near 
12x18, and James Bolin, is 175x914, etc., ete. 


- ——ai> 200 
HOW TO BUILD WORKER COMBS 
EVERY TIME AT A 2-40 BATE. 


RIEND NOVICE :—Having a number of stocks 
last fall, not full of combs, and the buckwheat 

) honey failing, thus stopping all comb building, 
and wishing very much to get them full before going 
into winter quarters, we set ourselves to thinking, and 
asaresull we,afew days after, happening to meet 
that good friend of ours “Squire Jesse,” (one of those 
tip top good natured bee-keepers you sometimes meet 
with—like us for instance) I proposed to him that we 
each should take one of our strong stocks and take 
all their combs away but two or three, fill out hives 
with empty frames and feed, and see if we could not 
get those much needed combs built. After delibera- 
ting a while, the “Squire” replies, “No Sir-ce, not any 
of that tor me—guess IU wait awhile before taking 
my little pet’s combs all away, leaving them in such a 
fix as that, this time of year.’ 

“All right ‘Squire.’ if you don’t wish to experiment, 
we will risk one stock any way.” phe yp ere y, one ot 
our strongest stocks was selected and deprived of all 
their combs but three or four containing the oldest 
capped brood in the hive, which was selected to keep 
up the strength of colony while at work ; used balance 
of brood (6 or 7 combs) in strengthening up weak 
swarms, then filled out hive with empty frames inter- 
spersed with the frames of brood, putting 2 frames 
between each 2 frames of brood—put on feeding box 
and fed them at night a quart or more syrup made 
of 11b. sugar (Ex. C.) and 1 quart water. Being anxious 
as to result (so late in season) we next pocting 
looked into hive and found to our pleasure, they ha 
a piece of comb about as large as your hand in each of 
several frames and all worker. Being so much pleased 
with result, we immediately set several more at it, 
using extra brood as with first stock. In the course of 
3 or 4 days the “Squire” mq ye around, we propo- 
sed to let him have a peep into first stock set to build- 
ing. When the hive was opened up and frame after 
frame of beautiful worker comb was shown him, all 
nearly completed, the “Squire’s” eyes began to open a 
little, and after showing him through the other build- 
ers, ‘all seeming to vie with each other as to which 
should fill their hives first) and getting up from our 
knees and tovking the “Squire” in the eye, he as- 
tounded us by saying, **Well Eddie if you are a mind 
to, yon may come up and start a few of my stocks in 
‘biz’? Wishing to oblige so good a friend—“up we 
went” and the result following was a nice lot of strait 
worker combs. 





By above 1? we got 125 nice worker combs, using 
neurly 200 Ibs. Ex. U sugar, making cost per comb 
from 16 to 20c, (combs 1034x114). 

Cannot make an exact estimate as we allowed all 
stocks fed to make up their winter stores from amount 
fed; but atter estimating amount in hives and deduct- 
ing trom whole amount ted, arrived at above result. 

’erhaps some of our bee-keeping friends may say 
*tis most too risky a job at that time of year, (lust of 
Aug.) if'so, try one colony to begin with and our word 
for it, all being tavorable, they will become a convert 
—as the “Squire” did. 

As our honey dependence is on white clover mosily, 
and ending tirst of July, with nothing more tor our 
little triends to do till blooming of Buckwheut, ) ou 
will readily see how much we can gain by keeping 
them busy in the interval, at comb building, thus giv- 
ing us all the vombs we need at smaller cust than in 
any other way, and the stocks buiiding (as well as the 
weak ones, receiving the benefit of the added combs 
of brood), are in better condition when through ti.au 
they otherwise would have been. 

Out of 15 to 20 stocks used as described only two 
made any effort to build drone comb, and they only « 
small amvunt; stocks having Queens either young or 
old, vuilt worker comb the same, saw no difference. 
Trusting this may help some of the “fraternity” in 
their time of need us much as it did us, we remain 

Yours truly, J. UATMAN & CO. 

Dundee, Ils. March 15th, 1875. 

The above, which it seems to us is only car- 
rying out the plan of our friend Dean, we think 
will work without doubt, and it will most 
certainly contribute much toward getting the 
colony in good wintering condition. In using 
the Universal feeder last season, we had a sim- 
ilar experience, only that we aimed to prevent 


comb building, having a fair supply. 
a> 09 0-@me— 
TENNESSEE AND THE MIGRATORY 
PLAN. 


lost in this vicinity, and all wintered on their 

summer stands. Commenced gathering honey 
and pollen the last week in March from the * Vesica- 
ria Lescurii” (Bladder Pod) a small yellow bloom (sev 
specimen enclosed) and said to be found nowhere ex- 
cept in central Kentucky and Tenn. The honey is 
light and very nice. 

Ve shipped 7v colonies to Indianapolis, Ind., on 13th 
inst, where we expect a better yield of honey during 
the summer. They had guthered about ten lbs. per 
hive beiore shipping, partiy trom the fruit trees, and 
swarming had commenced. We expect to return them 
to Tenn. in Sept., in time to get the Aster honey. “he 
cost of transportation | treight is 50 cts. per colony, 
one way, and we think the increased amount of honey 
will pay it, and the security of wintering here will be 
ample pay fortrouble. The late Dr. Humlin has never 
lost more than one in one hundred at this Apiary tor 
10 years, in wintering. BARNUx: & PEVION, 

kdgetield Junction, Tenn. April 17th, 1875. 


B vs never wintered better. Not a single colony 


epee 
LABELS, QUEENS, AND CALIFORNIA 
HONEY. 


I have seen anu very cheap. I think we shall 
not disagree on the standard label even it we do 
on the Standard hive. 

The Queen you refer to in March GLEANINGS, came 
trom Aaron Benedict. 1 am pleased with his bees, 
but his packing was not uniformly good. I should 
rather have a Queen from some reliable American 
breeder, who has worked for a series of years to se- 
cure the perpetuation of desirable characteristics (as 
Davis of Penn. and Benedict of Ohio claim they have 
done) than to have an imported Queen at the same 
price. And I say this without taking into considera- 
tion the various diseases and enemies of bees now 
found in Europe, the introduction of which is now 
only a question of time. We undoubtedly have better 
Queens in this country than can be obtained fiom the 
peasants of Europe. Then why send to the Continent 
and take such risks unless in exceptional cases ? 

Ihave seen the bee louse of Italy at work in our 
own Apiary under circumstances that seem to indicate 
its having survived at least one of our winters. —<- 
ing from what I have seen and read of its habits 1 « 
not consider it possible for a ——- considerably lousy 
to live through a winter in the Northern States. It 


Biase NOVICE :—Your gilt labels are the finest 


would be kept in constant agitatation, a condition 
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fatal ty successful wintering. Therefore taking all 
things into consideration on the subject of the “Indis- 
criminate Importation of Italian Queens” I pronounce 
myself tully in accordance with the views of Mr. 
Adatr, although on the knotty question as to who 
shall own the two dollars sent him for his quarterly, 
we still continue tu disagree; a subject by the way, 
on which he has not heretofore been inclined to write 
lengthy and prolix articles in our Bee Journals. 
Happening to be in New York when the market 
Was pretty well stocked with California honey, we 
made some inquiries in relation to it. We found it 
chiefly made up of the grades, extra white, or white 
mountain, white. and colored, the last being largely 
in excess. Its anpearance was certainly very fine, 
equal to any thing produced East. The packages 
were small, neat, well tilled and rec’d in good condi- 
tion; whole car loads we were told coming through 
without 2 broken comb or a leaking package. The 
report of its quality was not so favorable, as a large 
majority of those who have either handled or used it 
say that, like much of the California fruit, it lacks 
flavor, lacks that peculiar aroma so characteristic of 
tv.e best products of this latitude. Sugar syrup with a 
small quantity of Northern honey added, would closely 
represent the flavor of a larger part of the white 
grades, the same mixtare with a small addition of 
Cuba honey would give an idea of the colored. We 
do not apprehend that it will much if any affect the 
price of our choice grades of honey, as it cannot suc- 
cesfully compete in quality ; nor do we think it will 
ever be offered in so great quantities as some have 
anticipated. Much will depend, in regard to price, on 
how firmly Eastern bee-keepers hold back for good 
prices. No doubt some dealers will try to buy at Cal- 
ifornia prices, and should a large number of producers 
sell thus, it may temporarily depress the market. 
P. H. ELWoop. 
P. S.—I have wintered largely in double wall hives 
and although the result has not been entirely satisfac- 
tory neither has our in-door wintering. I should pre- 
fer to hear from those with a more lengthy experience. 
Starkville, N. Y. March 15th, 1875. 
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’ A new commandment I give unto you, That ye love 
one another.—John xiii., 17. 


© O-0-a—— 
JOURNALS for April all good. and on hand in good 
time. Rigas gt: 
RAPE seed is not to be sown until June; directions 
will be given next month. 


WHEN the Quinby smoker is all in trim, by its aid 
you can open hives, and handle combs and bees very 
rapidly. cS Maei aah 3F 

A BARREL of sugar, two coffee pots, and Universal 
feeders to match, are the arguments we are now bring- 
to bear, to counteract the effects of the freeze. 


To-pDAY, the 28th of April, we find a colony with 
brood in three combs—nearly half filling the middle 
one—with brood all chilled except a small spot where 
the Queen and afew dozen just hatched bees were 
clustered. Old bees gone just a little too soon. 

Mr. LANGSTROTH agrees with Quinby, in thinking 
a hive with }; if'ch walls, preferable to any thing 
thicker for out-door wintering. Mr. L. would also 
haye them unpainted, so far as keeping the bees dry 





is concerned. He has made many, and some eostly 
experiments with double, and porous walled hives. 


ALTHOUGH we dislike to throw cold water on the 
work of the makers of the comb foundations, it were 
no more than justice to all parties, to state that Lang- 


stroth mentions that he made an experiment with two 
equal colonies, giving one the foundations, and the 
other nothing. While the former used their artificial 
aids, the latter ou‘stripped them by far, in filling their 
hive. It may be well to try this again, but we would 
advise investing cautiousiy at first. 

A FEW have taught that swarms without combs, do 
better than with a hive furnished; Mr. L. explains 
this by saying that during a heavy vield ot honey the 
Italians will filla set of combs so quickly that brood 
rearing is almost entirely blocked, consequently unless 
the extractor be used, the swarm with an empty hive 
would assuredly be the most profitable. With an ex- 
tractor and empty combs, as we demonstrated last 
season, almost any natural swarm would pay for itself 
in ten days. 


LEST it be said that friend Bolin’s success in win- 
tering is accidental, we give the following from the 
Tiffin Star of March 25th: 


There is a very universal complaint, throughout this 
county, that the winter has been extremely hard on 
bees. From what we can learn, we doubt whether a 
tenth part of the number of swarms which were in 
good condition last fall, are alive at this time. In this 
immediate vicinity there will not be an average of 
more than that saved. The last few wecks have seem- 
ed to do the business for most swarms. 





THE DWINDLING DOWN IN OUR 
OWN APIARY. — 


Sfap UT we have got it after all. It is now April 27th, 

9) andl since the “ereat freeze,” we have for sever- 
- B) al days noticed bees on the walks, clinging to 
the fences, and in divers places, that looked like any 
thing but “gathering honey all the day,” etc. An ex- 
amination of the hives shows that the old bees are 
almost entirely gone, and so suddenly has this taken 
maps that it looks almost as if they had swarmed out 
n some cases; hives that were prosperous, with broo:t 
in three combs, two weeks ago, now show brood with 
no bees to cover it, and all that remain to take care of 
the Queen, are a few downy bees S igehae y ia 
hatched, and two colomes we actually found dead 
just when the young bees had begun to gnawout. A 
third was united with another to save it, so that we 
are now only 47. Does this begin to sound like the 
story we told a year ago? Never mind, we are not 
alone, to judge from the tenor of the postals now 
coming in, and we are really glad to be able to have 
the trouble right under our own observation. 

Now although all our colonies (with one exception) 
have lost all. or nearly all their old bees, they are by 
no means all weak, and the very best colony in the 
Apiary is that one in the Standard. They too lost 
their old bees. yet as their roung brood commenced 
hatching in March, they have bees now over a month 
old, and able to perform all kinds of out-door labor; 
and when the freeze came, there were so many of 
them, they did not even stop brood rearing at all. 
By the way we went to look at the colonies that had 
the gruel; sure enough they had unsealed larvee in all 
stages, while other colonies of equal strength had 
only sealed brood and eggs. This would have been 
convincing proof had we not examined the Standard 
next and found it contained even more unsealed larv2, 
and yet they have had no gruel; in fact they don’t 
need gruel or any other kind of tinkering. “Do you 
give this credit all to the different hive ?” some may 
ask. Certainly not, but we do give it to putting two 
good colonies into one, in Nov., see page 123, Vol. 2. 
A 20 frame Langstroth hive would perhaps have done 
as well, unless it be that adeeper frame is better 
where 20 are to be spread out horizontally. This hive 
actually has an entire Queen cell built, with an egg in 
it preparatory to swarming. What do you think of 
that while ordinary colonies, are scarcely making a 
“live?” Now then! has any one faithfully tried the 
experiment of putting two good coionies into one, 
and wintering them out of doors? It may be we are 
getting over on to Gallup’s ground, but we are sure, 
we would as soon it should be he that is right as any 
one. Perhaps such a colony would do well even ina 
double walled hive. Who knows? We do like the 


Standard hive because it is always all ready for ex- 
tracting, for wintering, or for any thing else, without 
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any back breaking, or lugging combs or top stories 
cibout in the mud, which we always have in Medina 
Co., both in fall and spring. é 

That one exception where the old bees do not die, is 
the colony that was tound Queenless and without 
brood, see page 62. Mr. Wurster’s statement, on page 
12, that it is our brood rearing that uses up the Lees, 
as corroborated. This colony has not hatched a young 

Lee this spring, and yet a are about as prosperous 
as when set ont in March. We forgot to mention that 
they have taken to the meal again with avidity, and 
it seems to us, that this substitute at such times, must 
ve of very great value. All the pollen in the hives is 
«xhausted, and the maple blossoms are frozen up in 
iull bloom. 1t is amusing to see bees that are so young 
us to be all downy, gathering meal; poor little inno- 
cents there és no one else to do it, and even if their 
ioads are tiny, they seem to teel in tall their responsi- 
bility. ‘What can we do to help these weuk colo- 
nies?” our postals enquire. A knotty question; we 
«an give them hatching brood from the stronger 
stocks it is true, but many times it does them as much 
harm as it would to take a small swarm trom them a 
anonth later. Taking them in-doors eee & do, but ina 
large Apiary this is no light task. Blanketing them, 
unless the covering is removed as soon as the uir gets 
warm, does more harm than good, for it often keeps 
them cold, as it would a block of ice, because they have 
no internal heat of their own, or but little. Had we 
not better reduce our stocks in the fali until we have 
only extra heavy ones, with abundance of pollen etc? 
A dozen such colonies in the spring we verily believe, 
would be of more profit Unan 50 oruinary ones. 

P. 5.—We are going to let our Standard swarm, just 
to try our Automatic swarmer. Perhaps we can get a 
Photo of the whole affair for the Mediey. 

> oOo 
D. A. JONES’? AUTOMATIC SWARM 
CATCHER AND HIVER. 





‘7 ET A, represent a pole arranged to swing 
uy easily in the top of the post, something 
like an old fashioned well sweep. C, is a box 
to contain stones enough to keep the end D, 
up, unless about one lb. in weight be applied 
to it. E, is a hive so located that the pole D, 
will strike it gently on the top, when it de- 
scends with the weight of the swarm that has 
clustered on the end at D. The dotted line F, 
represents the ground, and G, is a block or 
platform that C rests on, to prevent its getting 
stuck in the ground or entangled by grass or 
weeds. In front of the hive E, is a platform 
nicely arranged for the bees to run into the 
hive. At B, is a bell or pistol that will be rung 
or discharged by the string H, on descent of 
D, to tell the owner that his swarm is safely 
in the hive, and ready to be cared tor. 











a F 

To test the working of the machine. we have 
had one put up in our Apiary. We used for 
the pole A, a strip of pine board 3 inches by 20 
feet long, stiffened by an inch strip I, bent over 
blocks as shown in the cut; this makes it light 
and not liable to be much influenced by the 
wind. The post B, is of oak 3x4, and the hinge 
at the top is made by driving a ‘g inch iron 
rod through the strip A, which is allowed to 
turn in iron plates, screwed to each side of the 
top-of the post. This gives us all metal for 





the working parts, so that they cannot swell 
and get tight, even with years of exposure. 

The main point, is to get the first swarm of 
the season to alight at D; to secure this, we 
would advise tying on a bundle of mullein 
heads, dipped in ink, so as to resemble bees. 
Mr. Jones suggests that some bushes be tied 
above etc. Experiment will doubtless suggest 
the best material. We give below a part of 
Mr. Jones’ letter. 

A. I, ROOT & CO :—Dear friend, I wish to ascist Mr. 
Langstroth, and I have an invention that I think it 
my duty to give him the benefit of. I call ita swarm 
catcher and hiver. It catches the swarm that issues 
and hives them! It then rings @ bell or fires off u gun 
or pistol to let you know the work is done, and you 
can go and set.the swarm where you want it, and put 
another hive in peeve ot it ready for the next. 

I have tested it tor three years, and it works like a 
charm. I have kept it quiet and intend t use it only 
tor the benetit of Mr. Langstroth in the United States. 
If trees are thick, more than one should be used; one 
tor about every ten stocks. I put itin the most con- 
spicuous place, the bees light on it, and after a suflic- 
ient pumber alight, their weight brings down the 
machine in tront of the bive, and a stop striking the 
pole jars off the bees and they run into the hive. 
Sometimes it does not jar them off well, but it always 
fires oif the gun or pistol (Wouldn’t the boys be doing 
this for the tun of it? better perhaps to have no ex- 
plosion—L. L. L.) to let you know they want attention, 

It is indispensable where there are no trees or bush- 
es, but if there are bees in the yard next to you, you 
would be liable to get their swarms. I hope in such 
cases justice will be done. 

They can be made for a trifle, and if properly made 
will suve many aswarm. It is ro managed t the 
end of the thing the bees light ov just comes down te 
the entrance ot the hive...... I beheve that we could 
do a large amount of good to Mr. Langstroth by it. 
if you wish to patent it in the United States you ean, 
l1don’t want any thing for it. [have no object in 
view but todo good. ‘the money sent for Mr. Lang- 
stroth, should pass through your hands. 

Truly yours, D, A. JONES, 

Tecumscth, Ontario, Canada. April 10th, °75. 

Mr. L. replies as follows: 

My experience in inducing swarms to cluster upcn 
some fixed place most convenient for hiving them, 
makes me think tuvorably of Mr. Jones’ invention. 
Being unpatented and easily and rr made, its 
—* workings can be quickly tested. Next month 

may show the best methods of using it. 

it would be a work of supererrogation indeed, to 
say anything of the generous spirit ot Mr. Jones’ otfer. 
1 cannot however, think ot patenting his Hiver. To 
patent inventions however novel and valuable, which 
can be so easily made is usually vanity and vexation 
of spirit / a strong temptatation to many to violate the 
legal rights of patentees. Let no one send money to 
GLEANINGS for L. L. L., until he is well satisfied that 
de can make the plan work in his own ET peng Mn 
Jones has succeeded, and if his very ingenious device 
proves successful in the hands of careful Apiarians, 
then another great advance has been made in practie- 
al bee-culiure. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

oe 21st, 1875. 

r. Langstroth, for reasons which he hopes 
to give more in detail, will not secure a patent 
on the Automatic Hiver, and we take pleasure 
in presenting it to the public, trusting that 
those who find it valuable, will in accordance 
with Mr. Jones’ wishes, express their gratitude, 
and hand in their dollars to Mr. L. through 
the medium of GLEANINGs. We consider the 
idea worth to us $10.00 at least, and have 
handed that amount to Mr. L., by Mr. Jones’ 
request. If Adair were yet among us, he might 
now advocate strongly letting Queens have all 
of their wings. Three cheers for the revival of 
the old fashioned swarming time! happy are 
the memories of our childhood days that clus- 
ter about it. 

As American postage stamps are of no use 
in Canada, Mr. Jones requests that all queries, 
in regard to the invention, be made through 
GLEANINGS. 


Aimee oe, 
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(For Gleanings.} 
ABOUT HIVES EFC, 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


: E have many inquiries in regard to our views 
abcut hives and as most of our correspondence 
comes from those who take GLEANINGS, we 

will answer through its pages. 

Quinby, Langstroth, Gallup, and others have told us 
that the brood chamber to any hive should contain at 
least 2000 cubic inches. Let us look for a moment and 
see if they are correct. A hive containing 2000 cubic 
inches will give us about 1550 square inches of comb 
which is 450 inches more than the best Queen we ever 
had, would keep occupied with brood for two months 
in succession. An average of Queens will not occupy 
over 809 square inches with brood for any length of 
time, therefore it will be seen that we have 550 inches 
that will be filled with honey and — and we are 
told by those same writers that this same honey is to 
be used to winter the bees on. Now if we hive a new 
swarm in a brood chamber of 2000 cubic inches and 
the season is good, in three weeks they will have 400 
aquare inches of comb filled with the best of honey. 
This is not in salable form unless you use the extract- 
orandin that case you need a hive larger than 2000 
inches. So each year your bees are wintering on about 
25 Ibs. of the choicest of honey, worth at least if put in 
boxes $6.25, while $2.09 worth of sugar syrup would 
winter them just as well. Thus, year after year we 
are losing $4.25 per swarm by using a brood chamber 
of 2000 cubic inches when working an Apiary for box 
honey. 

In cuter not to get any pollen in our boxes we will 
allow 150 square inches of comb for that and the little 
honey they always will have in the upper corners of 
the frames, so we have 950 square inches comb space 
or 1431 cubic inches, as the right size for the brood 
chamber when worke!l for box honey, regardless of 
what style of frame is used. We prefer the Gallup 
frame to any other but should not advise any one that 
had from 30 swarms upward to change frames, if they 
were movable in any sense ot the word. The cap and 
sides of the hive can be made as large as you choose, 
vet we prefer box room of *-9m 60 to 30 pounds capac- 

ty. In one of our articles we say if the bees swarm 

they do well, but forget t» say that we never allow 
but one swarm tromany hive, for with a second swarm 
goes all prospect of box honey from the old stock. 

Our bees have come through the winter in fair con- 
dition considering that our stocks were very light in 
bees last fall ant that we have had an unusually se- 
vere winter. We have lost two outright, one being 
Queenless an the other dying of dysentery. One 
swarmed out the first warm day leaving plenty of 
brood, pollen and ne ae and went in with another 
swarm. Combs were all clean and bright and the 
swarm Was an average one. Can any one give a satis- 
factory reason for such proceedings? We founda 
number that were Queenless and united them with 
others so we have at present 92. As we have worker 
combs for only about 75 or 80 hives, we shall eventually 
unie them down to that number. We do not allow 
over one or two square inches of drone comb to each 
hive (unless it is to some favorite Italian Queen) and 
when we get all straight worker combs we are sure of 
them as long as we wish to keep bees, only as that 
dreaded disease foul brood makes its appearance. 
liow often has our heart been made to ache by being 
obliged to destroy our nice combs; those we have 
spent much time to make perfect as we could wish. 

Dear readers, those of you that never saw a cell of 
foul brood, you do not know how to pity those that 
have annually to destroy the combs of from three to 
ten stocks. 

Let every one sending out Queens be very careful 
not to send a drop of honey from a foul brood stock, 
a3 most Apiarians are careless with such honey as 
they receive with Queens, and one single drop taken 
to a hive will eventually ruin that stock. 

Borodino, N. Y. April 6th, 1875. 

> 20 ae ___—— 

Honey is usually quite scarce during this 
month in the Northern States, and it often 
commands a good price. If we are to supply 
the people with it the year round, somebody 
most probably will have to keep a little over. 
Take good care of that home market, friends; 
see that the jars are neat and clean, and that 
your dealer, or commission man does not have 
the wrapping off from too many at a time, nor 


allow them to get soiled and dusty. Honey 








should always look the neatest and cleanest of 
ofany thing in a country store, and you must 
make it your business to keep it so, if your 
merchant won't. 


Humbugs and Swindles 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 








{We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it 
a favor to have them send us all circulars that have 
a deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.} 





ITCHELL has taken out another patent; 
Seu, it is on his 50c. bee hive. As an indi- 
vidual right to use this is included for the 5 or 
$10.00 that he receives from each person for the 
lesson of two hours given the “class,” he has 
the excuse to offer that his “right” is an equiv- 
alent for the money received, even if the in- 
struction is worthless. 

It seems almost hopeless, the task of 
convincing people that there are no great mys- 
teries, or secrets connected with bee-keeping, 
but that success is only attained by honest 
hard work, which these traveling secret and 
patent venders are too lazy and dishonest to 
accept. Even ministers of the Gospel—by the 
way it seems as if they ofall others, were the 
very easiest prey for such men—are really pay - 
ing a premium to such vagabonds for going 
about the country. If we are to believe Mitch- 
ell’'s new circular, he has actually induced a 
Rev., from Elmore, O., to act as travelling agent 
for him. If our Clergymen wished to learn 
Greek or Latin, would they pay their money 
to some travelling man who promised to teach 
it to them in a couple of hours? We cannot 
see that bee culture differs very materially. 
As we have said before, we feel confident that 
you are at liberty to make any thing needed in 
a bee hive, without paying any body for a 
right to do so. 


Reports Encouraging. 
of sold in spring of 74 down to 13, from these I took 
832 Ibs. extracted honey which I sold for... .$127.33 















=<§ Box honey in frames 1117 lbs.............. 0 2 222.99 
Broken comb honey 174 Ibs..... Cv ccgescavossenteee 
Sold 19 colonies for.......... penesqameat oeeeee LBLTS 
MP RR csaccceccvseuseeteesssevews re Par eae 
ae ee ecedevegsccedvnsdeneneseqe ce 
Paid out for Queens. ° 


ND osc snike axtwaakes 


I still have an increase of 4 stocks, and I have made 
no account of about 300 Ibs. that we used and gave 
away. My bees had only comb enough in the spring 
to fill their hives and two upper stories besides. 

In the spring of °73 [ took 7 first swarm and cared 
for them to the best of my ability and sold in two sea- 
sons, $125.00 worth of honey and increase. We have 
had a very good season here. I have a way of, what I 
call, keeping the bees’ ambition up to its highest pitch 
in the honey season, that is of keeping them trying to 
fill some place according to their capacity. For box 
huney I start them at one end and so follow alon 
toward the other. If it isa medium swarm they wi 
have some finished by the time they reach the last 
end and with a division board I can make them think 
a little more will finish the whole job, and often I let 
very large swarms build for weaker ones to finish. 

I can have swarms of not more than two quarts fill 
their stent for the extractor, side by side with very 
large swarms. I give every one room aecording to 
their ability. 

I winter in a cool and very dry cellar. But Mr. Ed- 
itor hees wantthe room in which they are kept, well 
ventilated as well as the hive. . L. LEwis. 
Weat Windsor, Eaton Co., Mich. Jan. 24th, °75., 
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Heads of Grain, 
FROM DIFFERENT F TELDS. 


ey 





W\ PP ESSRS, A. 1. ROOT & Co:—Although my profits 

in bee-keeping last year were small compared 
asfams, With those of many bee-keepers, stil! a report 
ot my observations may be interesting to some. 

If only the largest reports were given, we would 
get only exaggerated ideas of the business; so I will 
tell you what I have accomplished while taking a 
college course. My Apiary is located at Mason, a dis- 
tance of only 12 miles trom the college, so I was ena- 
bled to give them a little personal attention. Aside 
trom this I hired about twenty-five days labor. 

I began last spring with 20 colonies, increased du- 
ring the season to 50, and lost 5 by bee I sold 
from them about $160.00 worth of honey: Placing on 
the increase (26 swarms) the low valuation of $8.00 per 
colony, we have $200.C0 for bees. This, plus $160.00 for 
honey, minus $35.00 for labor gives a profit of $325.00. 

A number of early swarms went to the woods, and 
through this and other such sources I probably lost as 
much as $100.00. The honey was mostly in the comb. 
{have one of the Novice Extractors and I think it 
would have paid better to have used it more had my 
time permitted. 

But, in spite of the difficulties that one must neces- 
sarily meet while trying to follow two diverse occupa- 
tions at a time, I hope to show you next fall, when my 
course of study here is completed, that my bees have 
paid my college expenses. EMMET?FULLER. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. April 5th, °75. 





The following is a fair sample of some of our 
“troubles.” It was on a postal. 

Mr. Roor :—I have not rec’d the Feb. or March No. 
of GLEANINGS. Some post-master must have gone 
out of office on the line. W. O. SWEET. 

We find Providence R. I., on the other side, 
but we have no subscriber there by that name 
and what shall we do? A short time ago, we 
were able to remember something about those 
with whom we had corresponded, but the num- 
ber of postals we send out now daily, makes it 
entirely out of the question to remember what 
we wrote a week ago, and to whom we wrote. 
In referring to something we have written you, 
plcase mention the fact, or if convenient enclose 
the postal and it will assist us very much. Let- 
ters without signatures, and without town or 
state, are getting to be alarmingly frequent, and 
the worst trouble is, the writers are sure to 
think the blame lies with us, or any where but 
with themselves. 

You had better not try to ride the “hobby” that 
“plenty of bees and plenty of honey will always an- 
swer for bees to remain on their summer stands.” I 
have been trying to succeed with a similar plan for 
the last 15 years and have generally succeeded pretty 
well until this winter, it has thrown me flat upon m 
tack. I never had the bee disease before. I have al- 
ways packed my bees together with straw on three 
sides and top, leaving the tront end out and entrance 
om Ihave lost about 50 out of 81 packed in the 
above way and more will fail yet. 1 think it was 
caused by the long continued cold weather. Three- 
fourths of the bees in this section are dead, I did not 
“tinker” them either, but packed them away quietly 
the 23rd of Noy. last. I think we will all have to take 
lessons of friend Bolin in wintering. I would like to 
see the phiz of those that can keep bees, so please send 
me the ag 6 N. E. PRENTICE. 

Castalia, Erie Co., Ohio. April 5th, 1875. 

But we did not say honey friend P., nor did 
we think honey. “Sealed stores,” means sugar 
syrup fed in the warm weather in the fall, in- 
stead of honey from all sorts of weeds. 


Bees are swarming, got five new ones already. 
Dr. J. M. JANcSO. Los Angelos, Cal. Mar. 23, °75. 


Do you know how Mr. Quinby’s bees came out last 
sering? He said he was going to keep some in cellar 
until lowers made their appearance. 

C. E. PoTTer, Eureka, Wis. 


We have not heard from him directly in re- | 





gard to the matter, but think such experiments 
have been on the whole rather fuverable. The 
present season it would have been best to have 
left our own bees in-doors, until about March 
25th; after that we had about 10 days of beau- 
tiful weather for meal, before patural pollen. 
We think it has been much better for them to 
have been thus employed, than to have been 
kept in-doors longer. We are at present deci- 
dedly in favor of housing bees in this locality 
from Novy. 1st, until about April Ist. Even 
should the weather be quite warm in Nov., we 
find no difficulty in keeping them quiet in a 
good close dark room. 


It is with fear and trembling that we put the 
following in print. We have just been up on 
the tower, screwed up all the bolts and made 
everything tight, and now we are ready for 
the “gale.” 

I disposed of my bees last winter and I find it Jone- 
some without my busy pets. I'll tell you what! there 
is no use trying to keep bees without a woman to fix 
things. That’s so. If [should eoax some nice little 
Queen (woman) to “swarm” with me trom the “old 
hive,” I am going to get another swarm of bees; and 
finally, if you divulge any of the secrets of this delec- 
table epistle, I'll tear that irrepressible wind-mill all 
to “‘eternal smash.” 











We have been making some arrangements to ship 
our bees North to Indiana in the-spring and back to 
Tenn. in the fall, thereby getting at least ten weeks 
more work out of them in a year, which we think will 
pay for the transportation. Last fall the bees in Tenn. 
stored about 50 lbs. of honey from the Aster, between 
15th of Sept. and Ist of Noy., to each colony, where 
the extractor was used in time. Several swarms came 
off in our Apiary at Gallatin, Tenn., in Sept., one of 
them filled 10 frames, L. hive, and 30 frames surplus 
honey—making all the combs. 

Forty-seven colonies in same Apiary, stored 2600 lbs. 
of extracted, and 400 lbs. box honey, and increased tu 
55, in 1874. In same place (Gallatin). the Rev. J. W. 
Shearer commenced the spring with one colony, in- 
creased to tive and extracted 45 galions of honey, and 
most of this was from the Aster in the tall months. 

BARNUM & PEYTON, 

Edgefield Junction, Tenn. Feb. 12th, 75: 


TENNESSER ITEMS. 

FRIEND NOVICE :—I have to-day (Nov. 17th) fin- 
ished extracting—91 colonies of Italians have increas- 
ed to 116. and yielded 3500 lbs. of honey, 500 of it comb 
honey. The spring was very unfavorable for bees in 
this pores ot the South, many colonies that were not 
fed during April starved on account of having too 
much brood to care for, then «a severe drouth set in 
quite early. The fall pasturage was excellent. Wild 
Aster is very abundant throughout the state. Strong 
colonies had the honey extracted two or three times 
while it was in bloom. Hives that have not been ex- 
tracted, have their combs filled and sealed to the bot- 
tom. If there should come much freezing weather 
this winter large losses of colonies that have been 
managed (?) on the “let alone system,” may be ng 
ed. FRANK BENTON, Edgefield Junction, Tenn. 

From reports, we judge the result friend B. 


feared, has already come to pass. 


Bees with us were never in so good shape this time 
of year before, brood in one to three frames and some 
hatching. Storing honey also in past two days, from 
soft maple and willow—’twill shake out the combs 
like summer. J. OATMAN & CO. 

Dundee, Ils. April 8th, 75. el 

Then friend O., we have just been thinking 
that it must be new honey that glistened so 
brightly in the cells, but had we ready means 
of deciding that it was not honey that had been 
brought from some other part of the hive. 
True enough if itis new honey, it will readily 


| shake out of the cells, have we not many a 


time daubed new honey all over the clean 
clothes Mrs. N. had just insisted on our “don- 


| ning,” by simply turning a comb over to get a 


good look at the brood? Reports come from 


eee 
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all around, that never before was seen so bean- 
tiful an April, for bee-keepers. With the new 
honey, our own are bringing great masses of 
pollen, that we think comes from the slippery 
Elm, (Ulmus Fulva) and in our eagerness to 
see it in the cells we tumbled out a lot of it 
from the other side of the comb; as it rolled 
about on the ground, we concluded we had 
better stop upsetting their household treasures. 
We never did see such continued loads of pol- 
len, as now (April 10th) stream into our hives, 
day after day. 


Mr. Root, Dear Sir:—I have no doubt there are 
hundreds like me who would prefer 20 lbs. box honey 
to 100 lbs. extracted, per hive. I have had from one 
to ten of the double width hives for seven years and 
have broken the whole up this fall. They are not as 
populous in the spring and do not gather so much box 
honey nor any more extracted unless they are neither 
of them meddled with for the season. The reason ap- 
pears to be, in a large hive there is room for the bees 
to cluster at night, deserting the boxes unless very 
hot. In asmall one they are forced to stav there and 
if the boxes are oecupied by night, there will be honey 
putin themifthereisany. If they are deserted nights, 
there will be none put in, no matter how large the 
swarm or how much honey. E. C. NEWELL. 

Brookfield, N. H. Dec. 17th, °74. 


But friend N., supposing you put in a divis- 
ion board, and only give the the same amount 
of room that you do in a single story until they 
really need it, and then enlarge one comb at a 
time. 


Iclamped my bees last fall in the same place as 
the winter before; we took them out the 7th of this 
month, all in fine order, 35 in all. They are ali from 
that one box hive purchased the first of June, 1873. 
You will see on page 9. Jan. No., where you say “If 
friend M. really means that.”” Weil it looks big, but 
they are there, and sure enough they came all from 
that one box hive and this spring it is stronger than 
ever before. It is eagy to tell a bee master how it was 
neve of having plenty of empty comb, extracted 
honey, and flour—but to tell a new novice would be a 
hard job for me. 

In the spring I made flour starch, and while hot ad- 
ded the same quantity of honey and fed out-doors, 
had them fly about 30 yards. I think they breed much 
better than when fed in the hive. I extracted till 
about 10th Sept., about the last of that month fed 
about 5 lbs. to each hive, of white sugar syrup, which 
I think they store near their brood nest and that puts 
them through the winter. The honey that is in the 
out-side combs, they can get when they fly. 

JAMES McLay, Madison, Wis. April 12th, °75. 


Another direct report in favor of sugar, and 
open air feeding. 








~ Bees, I am sorry to say, are about played out in this 
part of the country. I have been through and exam- 

ed many hives of dead bees, and find the bee malady 
or dysentery the principal difficulty. L opine that the 
cause of dysentery is dry weather in summer and fall, 
which stops brood rearing too soon and causes the 
bees to work on cider and ripe fruits, which makes 
bad winter stores; then, a long cold winter that gives 
no chance for a fly, and it is not very strange that the 
bees perish. My stock consisted of 17 colonies which 
I ‘y in cellar about the first of December, slept qui- 
etly and all right until about 25th of Feb., when they 
became damp and restless. The weather remained 
too cold to give them a fly until the 10th of March; 7 
out of 17 went up. However, that will all come right 
when we learn more about bees and get better pre- 
pared to keep them. _ present location is a good 
one I think, as there is a large linden wreve near in- 
stead of a cider mill. . F, LINDSEY. 

Bushrell, Mcdonough Co., Ills. April 12th, °75. 


Thanks for facts furnished. All now agree, 
we believe, that sugar is just as good for winter 
stores, and enough cheaper to pay the expense 
of feeding. Supposing you invariably feed 
through Aug. and Sept. in all localities and 





during all seasons that furnish no natural 
stores, have you any doubt it would be an ex- ! 
cellent investment? Even in tk.s month, if 


there is a period of warm weather, during 
which the bees get no honey, feed by all means ; 
don’t let brood rearing stop. 


March 27th, set bees on summer stand, 31 in all. So 
far as I can see, all is well except one which I lost 
fair and square, but can not account for it. 

Would not take ten dollars for Quinby smoker if it 
could not be replaced. 

T. J. Dopps, Le Claire, Iowa. 

I wish you could see where friend Muth winters and 
keeps his bees the yéar round ; he has them arranged 
on shelves on the top of a three-story house, exposed 
to all kinds of weather, and the cold north winds 
whistling and blowing hard enough soinetimes to car- 
ry them off, yet his uniform success is a surprise to 
every one; not having lost more than one or two for 
several years and those not from dysentery but from 
having eaten their stores around them. 

H. E. Curry, Cincinnati, O. 

Bee3 in cellar yet. Seem to be in fine condition. 
Most of the bees in central N. Y. are on their summer 
stands. Heavy losses are reported. Have examined 
some lots, that were in fine, condition, others lose 
nearly all. L.C. Roor, Mohawk, N. ¥Y. Apr. 16, 75. 

My bees are in fine condition this spring. I write 
this to say that bees can use coal dust as pollen. The 
swamp was burnt over again last fall, and the bees 
have been busy this spring gathering dust off the logs 
and other places, and they have used it too, as is 
shown by their droppings around the yard, when fall- 
ing on painted hives, it is perfectly black after passing 
the bee, as it was before. J.L. Davis. 

Delhi, Mich. April 13th, 1875. 


Something new tous. Yesterday while Father and 
a hand were sawing a Maple for stove wood, the bees 
came and clawed and tumbled around in the sawdust 
and, as nicely as could be, they loaded up their little 
legs with the very finest of the dust and took it home. 
We could scarce believe our eyes, to-day the sawdust 
is almost deserted for the willows. . N. LEWIS. 

West Winsor, Eaton Co., Mich. April 7th, °75. 

We have for many years been familiar with 
the habits of bees in regard to sawdust, and 
are now strengthened in our opinion by the 
item furnished by friend Davis, as well as the 
one above, that the sawdust meal etc., are used 
something as cattle and horses often use earth 
in the spring after being confined to one par- 
ticular kind of food all winter. We can hardly 
suppose that the dry earth and the sawdust 
contain nutriment, yet we cannot think the 
bees or cattle would take so much pains to get 
these things were they not in some way bene- 
ficial. Can some one give us further facts or 
suggestions in the matter? 

Iam now feeding what few bees I have left, and 
they are buiding up rapidly. I am anxious to get the 
Extractor to extract honey to feed. 

N. E. PRENTICE. Castalia, O. Avril 10th, °75. 

We have had several orders for Extractors 
saying they wanted them to extract the honey 
for feeding, which is to us incomprehensible, for 
we have always supposed that the very nicest, 
and most economical way to feed was to have 
honey in the comb. These combs can with the 
utmost ease be placed close to the brood, 
and if we wish to stimulate still faster, we 
have only to slice off the caps, as has been pre- 
viously mentioned. For building up colonies, 
encouraging brood rearing, or supplying the 
needful amount of food, we should prefer 3 lbs. 
sealed up, to 4 lbs. in the liquid state any time, 
for it is already deposited in the combs, with- 
out waste in capping, storing, etc. 








Iexamined a hive of bees a few miles from here, 
which were all dead, the hive neving a very unpleas- 
ant smell aboui it; they were all up in the top combs 


in clusters, covered with a sort of mould resembling 
sulphur, but there was no brood in any stage to be 
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found, The owner said they had honey after they 
died but the combs were empty when I saw them; 
there were other hives on the same stand. What I 
would like to know, is whether the combs will be fit 
to use again with safety ? : 
Wm. D. ZELL, Lancaster, Pa. April 15th, ’75. 

The bees may have died from want of upward 
ventilation, but it is more probable that it was 
the prevailing malady. When the cluster gets 
small they often become demoralized apparent- 
ly, and their last move is to wander aimlessly 
to different parts of the hive, in a miserably 
damp wet state. After warm weather, if not 
removed, they exhibit the yellow mould men- 
tioned. Other bees, carried off the honey 
without doubt. 

We would use the combs and honey too 
without hesitation but should endeavor to 
have the latter all used up during brood rear- 
ing. We used a large quantity last summer, 
and some of it when given to the bees, looked 
bad enough, but they soon made it all sweet 
and clean. 

Our bees are dying of old age faster than we ever 
knew them, we suppose owing to their not raising any 
voung bees last fall to any amountafter the first of 
September; and here we will say that we could never 
raise brood to any amount after the first frost, either 
by feeding or any other means. We have succeeded 
in getting the Queens to lay but the bees would not 
hatch the eggs. We close the entrance to all hives on 
every cool night and keep them closed unless the 
mercury rises above 45° as described by us in A. B. J., 
and when opening them in the morning we find at 
many of the hives from one table-spoonful to half a 
tea-cupful of dead bees at the entrance that die during 
the night. Although we have had very nice open 
weather so far, we find many of our colonies reduce 
to mere handfuls of bees and we are afraid if the mor- 
tality keeps on we shall have a slim show when apple 
blossoms open. We have a few swarms taken in cel- 
lar for experiment but the result is the same. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE, Borodino, N. Y. Apr. 15th, ‘75. 

We can hardly think it advisable to rear 
much brood in fall, after frost, and in fact we 
would have them stored away in winter quar- 
ters, before heavy frosts. Closing the entrances 
during cool nights in the spring may be a good 
idea, and we would not for an instant encour- 
age any one in thinking he might omit neces- 
sary duties; yet if hives could be made that 
would equally equally well without this fuss- 
ing with, during cold and disagreeable weather, 
we should prefer them. With a few hives, it 
is but a small task, but to go around to 50 or 
60 night and morning when the ground is wet 
and slippery we find somewhat disagreeable. 
Our bees too, are showing a greater number 
dead in front of the hive, than we like to see, 
bat we really cannot discover that our efforts 
to mend matters, have much effect either way. 
It may be, that it is only the old bees dying a 
natural death. So many reports of experiments, 
or perhaps, to call things by their right names, 
“tinkering” bees in cold weather, have resulted 
in nothing but loss, perhaps we may be excu- 
sed for strongly insisting, that they be care- 
fully attended to when it is warm, and then 
let alone during cold spells. Closing the en- 
trances the evening before a heavy frost threat- 
ens, may do very well, but even then we have 
serious doubts of its efficacy. Strong colonies 





take care of themselves in almost all | 
emergencies. We have tried hot-beds, glass | 
houses, stoves, and a host of appliances to en- 
able us to nurse up weak colonies in the spring, 
colonies that should in the fall have been uni- 
ted five into one instead of being scattered in 
five hives. 


| 


Have we ever yet recovered from ' 


that folly of follies, of calling a quart of bees, a 
colony fit to winter? We, are conscious that 
it hangs about “Our own Apiary,” and we be- 
gin to feel it is the disease of all others that is 
difficult to eradicate. 

The foliowing is in regard to a house for 
meal feeding, so arranged as to keep off all 
wind and rain and yet admit the sun freely, 
and also the bees. When the bees are educa- 
ted to seek such a spot, We may find it of ser- 
vice at other seasons than spring. 


EDITOR GLEANINGS :—Having been requested to 
describe my method of meal feeding for bees I do so 
with pleasure. I use a box five feet by six with an 
incline of ten inches. The height may be regulated to 
suit the taste of individuals. For covering for a box 
of above dimensions I place four tiers of glass, size 
10x12, the longest way, alternating With strips of 
board. This renders the interior of the framework 
very light and the rays of the sun pares through the 

lass also add to the warmth of the interior. On the 
‘ront where entrance is made for the bees, 1 use half 
inch boards which are put in by fitting intoa ve 
above and below. The object of this is to widen or 
narrow the spaces of entrance to suit the condition of 
the weather. On the = where the glass reaches the 
lowest place of inclination I leave a space of about & 
of an inch, under the glass, as the proper place of exit 
for the bees when they wish to leave the feeder. On 
each side of the glass I put strips of board filling out 
the width of the frame. This however can be dispen- 
sed with and more glass used suiting the taste of the 
individual. The corners are fastened together by 
wire hooks and can be taken down or put up in a very 
short space of time, and when packed require very 
little room. When I wish them to feed upon the meal 
I place the meal inside the frame scattering it over 
the bottom, and sprinkle over it a few drops of Anise. 
To this the bees are attracted and ina short time 
are busily at work. : x. W. DEAN. 

River Styx, Medina Co.,O. April 17th, 1875. 

No bar of wood or any thing, should be pla- 
ced under the glass at its lower edge, but 
they should be allowed to slide out, where they 


strike the glass, without obstruction. 





Fully two-thirds of the bees left on their summer 
stands are dead. A neighbor having 150 swarms, 
loses about 100, the rest are left very weak. He was 
careful to tread the snow down around the hives after 
every storm. Another neighbor, having 8 swarms left 
the snow over his hives and they came through alive; 
still another having 4, two of which were completely 
covered by a drift—and two exposed, saved. the two 
in the drift, while the two exposed died. 

I wintered e bees in the cellar, never had better 
success. Set them out on the 7th of April and up to 
present date they have had only 3 days in which to 
tly. Some of them are weak but every swarm is alive 
and has a laying Queen. If I can only bring them all 
to flowers without that swarming out process, how I 
will sail ny | best hat in spite of the remonstrances of 
my better half, who, by the way is terribly afraid of 
bees and isn’t very fond of honey, though mind you 
when we were “sparking” there was nothing like 
‘a 

Ihad two swarms that showed signs of dysentery, 
though they were not exposed to a lower temperature 
than 35° above zero. I gave them a fly wider a small 
sash of glass, put them in the cellar again, and they 
remained quiet until set out; they are not strong. 
Nearly all of my 10 frame hives come out with very 
few dead bees on the bottom board, while some of my 
long 24 frame hives have a quart or more, temperature 
of the cellar all winter averaged about 40°. 

lamina ey don’t know whether to run my 
Apiary for box or extiacted honey. If I could con- 
tract my extracted for not less than 16 cts. per 1b., not 
less than 2000 Ibs., I would go for that. 

There is one more thing I wish to mention. I re- 
ceived a Quinby Smoker just before setting my bees 
out and have given it a trial, and I must say it's a 
capital device. I now have no fear of pean < quilts or 
mats or combs on fire, it’s an indispensable tool in 
our Apiary. 

Tell Mrs. N. that getting stung now and thenisa 
sure cure for bad effects of bee poison, the effect of a 
sting is nothing compared to what it formerly was 
on my person, there is now no swelling and scarcely 
any pain. where my eyes used to swell shut. 

J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. April 13th, 1875. 
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TRANSFERRING. 

From the number of inquiries received, we 
are obliged to think that notwithstanding all 
we have : ‘said on the subject, something farther 
is needed. Those who have back volumes 
should look at pages 33, and 64, Vol. 1, and 
page 100, Vol. 2. We firmly believe every one 
of our readers can do their own transferring, 
and do it nicely, if they will only make up 
their minds that they eill succeed. If you are 
awkward and inexperienced it will take you 
longer, that is all. 

We have said so often, that the best time was 
during the period of fruit blossoms, that it 
seems almost needless to repeat it. Be sure 
that you have cleared away all rubbish, from 
about your box hive or gum, for a space of at 
least 6 feet all around. We should decidedly 
prefer to have the hive stand directly on the 
ground with all rough and uneven places filled 
up with sawdust nicely stamped down. Make 
it so clean and tidy that you can find a needle 
if you should drop it, and be sure you leave no 
cracks or crevices in which the Queen or bees 
may hide or crawl. Make all these arrange- 
ments, several days beforehand if possible, so 
that the bees may be well acquainted with all 
the surroundings and be full at work; remem- 
ber we wish to choose a time when as many 
bees as possible are out at work, for 
they will then be nicely out of the way. About 
10 o’clock A. M. will probably be the best time 
if it is a warm still day. Get all your applian- 
ces in readiness, every thing you can think of 
that you may need, and some other things too 

rhaps. You will want a fine toothed saw, a 

ammer, a chisel to cut nails in the old hive, 
tacks, and thin strips of pine, unless you have 
the transferring clasps, a large board to lay the 
combs upon, (the cover to a Langstroth hive 
does *‘tip top”) an old table cloth or sheet fold- 
ed up to lay under the combs to prevent bump- 
ing the heads of the unhatched brood too se- 
verely, a honey knife or a couple of them, if 
you have none get a couple of long thin bladed 
bread or butcher knives, and lastly a basin of 
water and a towel to keep every thing washed 
up clean. Now as we have said before, this is 
really a great part of it women’s work, and if 
you cannot. persuade your wife or sister, or 
some good friend among the sex to help, you 
are not fit to be a bee-keeper. In saying this 
we take it for granted, that women the world 
over, are ready and willing to assist in any 
useful work, if they are treated as fellow beings 
and equals. The operation of transferring will 
afford you an excellent opportunity to show 
your assistant manyeof the wonders of the bee 
hive, and in the ro’e of teacher, you may dis- 
cover that you are stimulating yourself to a 
degree of skill that you would not be likely to 
attain otherwise. 

A Quinby smoker will be very handy, but if 
you have not one, make a smoke of some bits 
of rotten wood in a pan; blow a little smoke 
in at the entrance of the hive, but do not get 
the sawdust on fire. Tip the old hive over 


backward, and blow in a little more smoke to 
drive the bees down among the combs, let it 
stand there, and place the new hive so that the 
entrance is exactly in place of the old one; 
put a large newspaper in front of the entrance 
on the ground, and let one edge lie under the 
The returning bees 


entrance to the new hive. 





laden with pollen, and honey, are now alight- 
ing, and going into the hive, and out again in 
dismay at finding it empty. We now want to 
get one comb in “for them, to let them know 
that itis their old home. Move the old hive 
back a little farther so you can get all around 
it, and give them a little more smoke whenever 
they seem disposed to be obstreperous; and 
how comes the trial of skill and ingenuity. 
The problem is, to get those crooked irregular 
combs, out of ‘that old hive, and then to fix 
them neatly in the movable frames. ; 

Your own good sense will have to dictaté 
much in this matter. Saw off the cross sticks 
if such there be, and with your thin knife cut 
the combs loose from one side; cut off the 
nails and pry off this side, but don’t get the hon- 
ey to running if you can help it. We have as 
yet said nothing about bee veils and notwith- 
standing we keep them to sell, we really do 
not think you need any, wrless you are so care- 
less as to get the honey running and start rob- 
bers. When the side is off, you can probably 
get one comb out. Lay it on the folded table- 
cloth, take out the comb guide, lay the frame 
on it, and let your feminine friend cut it so as 
to require that the frame be sprung slightly to 
go over it. With the clasps she can fasten the 
combs in, as fast as you can cut them out; if 
sticks and tacks, strings, or rubbers be used it 
will take some longer. When the frame is to 
be lifted into a horizontal position, the board, 
cloth and all is to be raised with it. With the 
wash basin and towel, keep the honey neatly 
wiped up. If robbers begin to annoy, keep a 
cloth over the two hives. Put the’ brood as 
nearly together as you can conveniently, or 
some -of it may get-chilled. When-you get 
near the central combs, you will probably lift 
out large clusters of bees with the comb; these 
are to be shaken and brushed off on the news- 
paper ; if they do not seem disposed to crawl 
into the hive take hold of the edge of the paper 
and shake them up toward the entrance; they 
will soon goin. A paper is better than a ‘cloth, 
for they cannot stick fast to it. Save out the 
drone comb, and fix it all in a frame or frames 
by itself. It will do well for surplus honey, 
but we don’t want it in the brood chamber. 
Utensils, and bits of comb that have much 
honey daubed on them may be put in the upper 
story for the bees to clean up, but if the weath- 
er is cool, keep the quilt down over them close- 
ly for a day or two. We would look them 
over’ carefully every day or two, and as fast as 
they get the combs fastened, remove the clasps, 
or other fastenings and bend the combs into 
place as we mentioned last month. Each op- 
eration is very simple and easy in itself if you 
go about it at the proper time and in the right 
way. Bear in mind that the bees from first to 
last, are to be kept constantly in subjection, 
by use of the smoke, and that you must never 
let them get the faintest idea, that by any pos- 
sibility can they become master. Send them 
back among the combs as often as they poke 
their heads out, until they are perfectly sub- 
dued, and hang in quiet clusters, like bees at 
swarming time. 

There, if we have not touched all points 
let us know and we will try again. Ifyou 
have any trouble it will probably be because 
you are careless. 
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CLUBBING LIST. | 
We will send GLEANINGS— 


With The American Bee Journal ($2.00)........ $2.25 | 
* The Bee Keeper's Magazine ( 1.25) .........1.7 | 
“ The Bee World <a 2.25 | 
* All three, The Bee Journals of America,...5.00 
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Books for Bee-Keepers. 
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Good Books. | 


These, though not specially designed for Bee- | 
keepers, have a tendency to inculcate princi- | 
ples that ensure success in bee-keeping as well | 
as almost all other rural pursuits. | 

The first on the list should be in the hands 
of every one who has planted grape vines to | 
shade the hives, as we have advised. | 

Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- | 
paid, on receipt of price. 


Fuller's Grape Culturist.............++ areceqused $1.50 | 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist............-eeesee0 1.50 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist............-..e-ee0e+ 1.20 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist........-....0 0 .seees 1.50 | 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit............-.++: 1.50 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture.............++ 1.50 
Tim Banker PApers. «oo .cccccccccccccccccccsccccase 1.50 Bs 
Ten Acres Enough. .......-.-ececesceccccscecercees 1.25 
Roosevelt’s Five Acres too Much.......... ooedaes 1.50 | 
Art of Saw Filing (Holly)........:.0cseeeseenseeeeeaeedD 
Window Gurdening...... SSRI ON Rr 
Leuchar's How to build Hot-Houses.............+.1.50 
Play and Profit in my Garden. Rev. E. P. Roe..1.50 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health..... occ cek fO 
Onton CRleere ....scccsececenctdccsese» ecubehonkes, +. 20 


Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor... ..-....0++eeese000.25 
Averill Chemical Paint. 
THE ONLY RELIABLE. 

THE MOST BEAUTIFUL. 

THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 

THE MOST DURABLE. 
Requires no oil thinner or drier, 
Requires no waste of time in mixing, 
Has stood eight years’ criticisms 
With yearly increased popularity 
And yearly increased sales- 

Is sold by the gallon only. in packages of from 1 to 
49 gallons each, in Purest White and any Color or 
Tint desired. 

Address, for sample card of colors and price list, 

Averlll Chemical Paint Co., 


Office and Factory 132 & 134 East River Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ITALIAN BEES. 

TALIAN QUEENS bred from imported mothers— 

a month earlier than in the North. Purity and 

site arrival guaranteed. Also full colonies of Italians 

in Langstroth hives for sale at $15.00 per colony. 

Address Dr. J. P.H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 

Cc ¥.U FB RATES on 175 Papers. Send for 

i. U B List including AGENts’ RATES on 


Cc 
BOOK ss bv mail post-paid—4m iz List— 
BOOKS BINGHAMS’ Agency, Sparta, Ai 


9p 
TO BEE-KEEPERS' 


ss"s POROUS DOUBLE WALLED BEE HIVE, 
A SUCCESS— 


In wintering Bees on their summer stand. Circular 
free. Say where you see this notice. 

Address KEYES & FINN, 
3p Clyde, Jasper Co., Iowa. 

















Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 


| either of the following departments, at a uniform 


price of l0c. each insertion, or $1.00 per year. 


$1.00 Qucens. 
Names inserted in this department the first time 
without charge. 





Those whose names appear below, agree to furnish 


| Italian Queens the coming season for $1.00 each, un- 


der the following conditions; No guarantee is to be 
assumed of purity, safe delivery or any thing of the 
kind, only that the Queen be reared from a choice, 
pure mother. They also agree to return the money st 
any time when customers become impatient of such 
delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best Queena, 
put up neatest and most securely, will probably re- 
ceive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested Queens, furnished on application to any of 
the parties. Names with *,use an Imported Queen 
mother. If wanted by mail, send l0c. extra. 


G. W. Dean, River Styx. Medina Co., Ohio. 


* J. Oatman & Co., Dundee, Ills. 3t2 
Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Georgia. 

M. E. MeMasters, Shelbyville, Missouri. 2tl 
Eli Coble, Cornersville. Marshall Co., Tenn. 2tl 
*J.M. C. Taylor. Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 4-9 
C. Gould & Co., Onargo. Iroquois Co., IL 4-6 
A. J. Weidner, Bigler, Adams Co., Pa. 5-10 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 


| named, as those described on our circular. 


Geo. T. Wheeler, Mexico. N. Y. 

J. iH. Martin, Hartford, N. Y. Hives $1.00 to $3.50. 
Frames $3.00 per 10". Supports for 100 frames 50 cents. 
Sample frame by mail 10 cts. 


ITALIAN BEES. 
Full Stock, $15.00. Tested Queens in May, $4.00 each, 
atter June Ist, $3.00 each. Warranted Queen in May, 
$3.00 each, after June Ist. $2.50 each, or six for $12.00. 
Bred trom Imported and Selected Stock. Sent by mail. 
Also, Eggs from Light Brahma Fow!s, $1.50 per doz. 

Address, T. G, McGAW, 
Monmouth, 

Lock Box 64. 4-6 p Warren Co.. Ill. 
HIRTEEN years experience in pro in 
T Italian Beak.” Gaeaun wall be bred reel tee 
Imported Mothers and warranted pure and fertile. 
Send for my circular. Wm. W. CARY, 
ltf Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 








| | OW can the most Honey be produced in the most 
1 convenient and salable form? Answer: By us- 
ing our improved hives and Sectional Honey boxes. 





Try them. Address, BARKER & DICER, 
4-5 , Marshall, Mich. 
EES Wanted,—For further information address 
4-6 p SPENCER STRONG, Akron, Ind. 








You cannot look over the back No’s of GLEANINGS 
or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless they 
are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not said— 
“Dear me what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it’s no where to be found.” Put 
each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it comes 
and you can sit down happy, any time you wish to find 
any thing you may have previously seen even though 
it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt lettered, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, ae- 
cording to quality. For table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol, 2. Send in your 
orders. A. lL. ROOT & CO., Medina, O. 
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ADVURTISERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


MUTH'S ADVERTISEMENT. _ 20s | IMPORTED BEES. 
H 6) N EK “ # J A R S e For the past seven years we have Imported bees 


from Italy and have failed nearly every time, by lack 
One pound (square) Jars, per gross,.......-..--+++- 3.50 | of knowledge of the true conditions necessary for se 
wo ° oe “ 4 

















CORE 8.50 | long oF onewne and on account of the carelessness of 
One “* ” e Flint glass per gross......9.00 | the shippers. But we are now succeeding so well 
Two * $e “ os “ “ Or emai 11.00 | that we receive ninety per cent of the Queens alive. 
Corks ae gg Sy eee barceisaaieen 75 We clafin to be 
ap ona Caps, POF BTOSS..0 220 eee ewes rere eeceeeseees ‘. The only regular Importers of 
i jngiiheavibabbebce ann peake aan . bi “iy , 
A thousand labels address printed to order......... 5.00 ITALIAN BEES IN THIS COUNTRY. 
One gt. fruit jars, Mason’s patent, per gross....... 18.00 We received over One Hundred Queens in the sea- 
Labels for same, ” Mt ceevenseanl 65 | son of 1874. Our Queens come from the best districts 
A thousand labels addrees printed to order........ 4.25 | of Italy. They are all young. 
Uncapping Knives, as good as any, each.............50 We winter 60 Imported Queens in our Apiary, anit 
4 = WOE BOR, 20 ccs nsstessccccevesohel 4.50 | will sell them in full eolonies in the spring, sate 
Alsike Clover Seed, per bushel.......--...-.-eeeees 15,00 } arrival guaranteed. 
ee “ oe ERE RR a .-4.00| Price: Colony of Italians with Imported Queen $20.00 
Rial ee ° SOUR ccccieesessveseseonie m5) - * home bred “ = 15.00 


LANGSTROTHI BEE HIVES Our hives are good, well nainted movable frame 
Straw Mats, Bee Veils etc., at reasonable rates. —‘| ‘ives. For particulars address 
For further particulars, Address. CH. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, 
Itt CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. Hancock Co., Ils. 
ARTIFICIAL COMB. _| ** JyYNOWGH! ENOUGH! he screaming cried,” 


see i and so do I. Please STOP SENDING ORDERS 
a en enn. wanteaion, Oxi inch for $1. Canada Queens, as I intended having them all 








es, sixteen for $2.50, per apron. 
ddress, FRED WEISS, filled by July Ist, and can’t hope to do so if you keep 
4-7 Care of W. B. Cobb, Box 2389. N. Y. City. sending orders. 





7\UEENS, from Pare, throe-banded, Italian Bees. Yours in bees, F. A. ALLEN, mot “Alena.” 

Ri re trom ones pan = bys —— N. B. All orders received will be filled, but no more 

six miles. Discount on two or more. Warranted, at | Solicited. Huntingdon, Province Quebec, Canada. 

2.50. Tested, $3. C. GOULD & Co., Present address 109 Bleury St., Montreal. 
-f 


Onargo, Iroquois Co., Ill. 


Bee rN ez ; ‘The Bee-K ce pers’ , ; 4 FEEDER. 













Magazine, edited by 
H. ho Riva. the only IL The BEST in use. 

2 LUSTRATED MAGAZINE Sample by mail 75 cents. 
‘ Circular free. Address 
Jin the United States. 32 C.C.VAN DEUSEN 
y pages. Terins, $1.25 a year Sprout Broek, N.Y. 

with a Snag ye OE | Gee Sy LRA aie Bk SL he SPORE RAR” Wee 
page specimen number » a AT TAR We a@ eS hae 4 
— oo . t he ] life-like ITALIAN Qu i ENS © 
chromo of Italian bees and No Black Bees to interfere with pure fertilization. 
honey plants (price 50 cents), sent free with the MaG- | Unwarranted Queene $1.00, Warrunted $3.00. Bred 
AZINE five months for 50 cents. Agents wanted. Ad-!| from daughters of imported or home bred Queens. 
dress W. B. COBB, Publisher, 75 Barclay Street, N. Y. | Full Colonies Italian Bees $13.00. Address 

3t8p J. OATMAN & CO., Dundee, Kane Vo., Ills. 


a a" SEP aie 
THE BEE WORLD. a oe nones 
OUR Bee Journal of the Southern States. Issued 125 COLONIES P URE ITALIANS. 
monthly at $2.00 per year. Sample copies free. We have purchased of the late Dr. T. B. Hamlin’s 
‘Address A. F. MOON & Co. me, Georgia. stock of Bees, 125 COLONIES PURE ITALIANS 
in Langstroth’s Improved Hives, 10 frames, which we 
offer at the reduced price of $13.00 per colony, deliver 


Every Bee-Keeper should : ‘Joafie 
becrive tum. tnia emma. | S2oe cars at Eageteld Junction, Tens eevee, 


su 
It, is the oldest and best Stép 
scien c an ractical Hes Daag - > gee 
Journal of Apicuiture in SEEDS AND BULBS. 

e World. The most suc- | 77) UsTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE FOR 1875 
Eotertane tdeiiresens gpd HE gy tat 

8 country | sent with a specimen of The American Garden 

and Europe contribute to its es. Terms, $2.00 | 4 new Ilinstrated Journal of Garden Att, edited by 


treating of Bee-Culture 





























nu year inadvance, Senda for aSample " 
- her . = 3 James Hogg, on receipt of ten cents. 
Copy. Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Se REACH, SON & CO., Seedsmen. 
i Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 3tfx 76 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











. TER MS =: STRICTLY CASH IN ADVANCE. 
One Copy One Year 75 Cents, or with Lithograpi: of Apiary, size 12X16, Mailed Free, Postpaid, $1.00, or Litho- 
‘ graph will be sent as a Premium for Two Subscribers at 75 cents each. 
Any person obtaining _ Subscribers at 75 Cents each, may retain 25 Cents for their trouble. 
> * - “ 7 
“ “ Ten “ “ “ “ 2.50 “ “ 
Any number above Ten will be sent at the rate of Fifty Cents each. 
Names may be sent at any time during the year, and whenever a club is reached, we will credit 
back the amount previously sent us in excess of the Club Rates. In this way any of the 


Articles Mentioned on our PRICE LIST may be Secured as PREMIUMS. 


Please mention when names are intended for Clubs. An acknowledgment will be sent in all cases 
on receipt of money—for any purpose whatever—by return mail. Volumes I, & LI, may be counted on 
the same terms, as we have a 


Large Supply of BACK NUMBERS Provided for new Beginners! 


we cannot take the space in future numbers to go over the same ground again, and Volume One 
c@ntains the entire Fundamental Principles and 


Ground Work for Starting an Apiary. 


. 





